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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



public. Careless and ignorant purchasers may not know the 
difference, and a false Cuyp may be as interesting and valuable 
to them as a real one. We know ourselves a man of rank 
and fortune who glories in a Greuze and a Watteau — both 
barefaced shams, sold to him by a speculative Jew dealer. As 
the worthy squire is happy in his ignorance, we have not 
sought to undeceive him. 

A critic feels a natural tendency to elevate the subject he 
is treating. It is impossible to treat of such a painter as 
Albert Cuyp without rating him very high. One is roused 
to warm enthusiasm by the study of his pictures. But we 
think that we have not fallen into exaggeration as far as the 
great master we have been treating is concerned. It is to be 
regretted that we have not richer materials about him. We 
should have been glad to know what kind of a wife he chose 
unto himself, if he had stalwart sons and fair daughters. But 
he has no history save his works, which, though so little 
appreciated ia his day, are now immortal. Proud, indeed, 
may the man be who owns a genuine Cuyp. 

Flemish art holds a very high position in the history of the 



art of Europe. The men of the Netherlands, who revived 
painting, did so in a most attractive form. They did not seek 
the beauty of the ideal, of the very highest order of art, but 
their characteristic was breadth, freedom, and originality. 
They combined with this great attention to individual objects. 
They painted the life they knew : its different phases, its petty 
and larger peculiarities ; the daily existence of the town and 
village ; nature in her works ; in-door and domestic. Conse- 
quently there was a particular delicacy of touch about them. 
They do not hold the first place in art, but they tend very 
much towards it. 

Historical painting was a very large department of the 
Flemish school. It had two branches : one influenced by the 
catholic clergy in Brabant, the other guided by protestant 
Holland-, and very different in character and attributes. The 
founder of the Brabant school was Peter Paul Rubens — a 
painter who had little influence on Cuyp. Cuyp, in the little he 
did study, studied the Dutch school. But as we have said 
before, it was by throwing off the trammels of all schools that 
our artist of Dort became trulv srreat. 




VIEW OF THE MAES, NEAR MAE3TRECHT. FBOM A PAINTING BY ALBERT CUYP. 



PIETRO DE CORTONA. 

Some two centuries ago, in the sunny land of Italy, beneath 
the warm sky of Tuscany, there was a little shepherd-boy, of 
twelve years old, feeding his flock by the wayside. He was a 
simple herdsman ; and there he sat on the warm bank, beneath 
the shade of a tree, thinking, one would have supposed, of 
nothing in particular, when suddenly he started up, cast down 
his crook, and walked away towards Florence. What he did 
this for, and under what impulse he acted, it is difficult to 
imagine. But to Florence he did go. 

Now in Florence there dwelt another boy, of not more than 
eight years old, nearly as poor as himself, who had left his 
native village of Cortona to become turnspit in the kitchen of 
Cardinal Sachetti. 

Now Pietro did not come to Florence to enter upon the 
lucrative duties of the scullion of a prince. He was fired by 



a noble ardour. In Florence there was a school of painting, 
and Pietro had determined to become a painter. How, it was 
difficult to imagine ; but he determined to try. 

And Pietro stopped before the palace of Cardinal Sachetti, 
and waited patiently until monsignori had dined, to get an 
opportunity of speaking to his comrade and friend Tommaso. 
He waited a long time, but at last Tommaso appeared. 

"How do you do, Tommaso ?" said Pietro, looking at the 
well-fed young official with great respect. 

"How do you do, Pietro? And what have you come to 
Florence for?" said the scullion. 

" I have come to learn painting," said Pietro of Cortona, 
quietly. 

"Nonsense, you had better learn cooking," replied Tom- 
maso. "It's a good trade; one never can die of hunger in 
that profession." 

" You eat, then, as much as you like here." 
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"I should think so. I could give myself an indigestion 
every day if I liked." 

" Well," said Pietro merrily, " we can come to an under- 
standing. You have too much, and I have not enough. I'll 
bring you my appetite, and you'll give me your kitchen." 

" Done — settled," said Tommaso. 

'•'Then let us begin from this very moment," cried Pietro, 
heartily, " for as I have not dined, I feel anxious to begin our 
partnership at once." 

Tommaso took Pietro up secretly to a garret where he him- 
self slept, offered him half of his bed, and told him to wait, 
for he would soon come up with some leavings from his 
lordship's table. 

" Very good," said Pietro ; " but don't be long. My long 
walk has given me an appetite." 

Tommaso soon returned, and the two sat down to supper. 
It was a gay repast indeed. Tommaso was full of spirits, and 
laughed heartily at the voracious appetite of Pietro. 



whole house with his architect, and visited rooms he had 
never entered before. The garret of the scullion did not 
escape the joint investigation of his highness and the artist. 
Pietro was out ; but his numerous sketches on the walls and 
on paper testified to the patience and talent of the child who 
dwelt in that garret. The cardinal and the architect were 
struck by the merit of these works. 

" Who lives in this room?" said the prelate. 

" Tommaso, a scullion, my lord," replied one of the servants 
who stood behind. 

The cardinal sent for the boy, in order to pay him some 
highly- merited compliments upon his great ability, and to 
confer with him as to his future prospects. When, 'how- 
ever, poor. Tommaso learned that his highness had entered 
the garret, an d had seen what he called the daubs of his friend 
Pietro, he gave himself up for lost. 

" You are no longer to remain among my scullions," said 
the cardinal, who little thought the boy had a lodger. 




CATTLE DRINKfNG. FROM A PAINTING BY ALBERT CUYP. 



Pietro had not. the means of buying paper and pencil, 
and Tommaso had as yet no wages. But the walls of the 
garret were white, and Tommaso brought up some charcoal, 
with which Pietro began boldly to make sketches. In 
this way time passed, until Tommaso by chance received a 
small coin. Great joy in the garret. The young artist pro- 
cured paper and pencils. He now went out at daybreak, and 
entering the churches, studied the pictures, the monuments, 
and wandering about to the outskirts, studied nature again in 
those fields which had fired his infant genius, and which by 
some strange and irresistible impulse had driven him to the 
study of painting. 

By degrees the first crude sketches in charcoal on the walls 
disappeared, and Pietro of Cortona covered the narrow cell 
with more perfect pictures. The garret of the young scullion 
became a little temple of art and friendship. 

But even the best kept mysteries are one day explained. 
Cardinal Sachetti determined one year to have his palace 
undergo thorough repair. For this purpose he went over the 



Tommaso, deceived as to the true meaning of the cardinal's 
words, thought merely that he was driven from his kitchen, 
and was without a home. The poor scullion saw ruin for 
himself, and exile and starvation for his friend. He accord- 
ingly, while weeping bitterly, threw himself at his master's 
feet. 

"Oh!" cried he, "do not send me away. What will 
become of Pietro ?" 

The cardinal, considerably puzzled, asked for an explanation 
of these words ; and after some little hesitation, he learned 
that Tommaso had for two years kept in his garret, in secret, 
a young shepherd-boy. 

" When he comes home this evening," said the cardinal, 
" bring him to me." 

And the cardinal dismissed the scullion, after telling him to 
keep his place, laughing heartily all the while at his mistake. 

In the evening the artist did not come back. Two days 
passed, then eight, and even a fortnight elapsed before any- 
thing was again heard of Pietro de Cortona. 
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At length the cardinal, a great patron of the arts, began to 
be exceedingly anxious relative to the lad. He caused 
inquiries to be made, and found that the monks of an isolated 
convent had sheltered the young artist of fourteen, who had 
humbly asked permission of them to copy a picture by 
Raphael which was in the chapel of the cloister. He had 
been freely allowed to carry out his wish. He was then 
brought back to the cardinal, who received him with kindness, 
and placed him at school with one of the best painters of 
Rome. 

Fifty years later, there were two old men who lived like 
brethren in one of the most beautiful villas of Florence. 
People said of the one, "He is one of the greatest painters of 
the day," and of the other, " He is a model of friendship." It 
was Pietro de Cortona and his friend, the scullion— the one a 
great painter, the other a rich and honoured citizen. 



THE UNKNOWN MASTERPIECE. 

Ther"e is a tradition current in Spain, which is not one of the 
least singular of the tales which float about in connexion with 
painters. One day Rubens was in the neighbourhood of 
Madrid, and went into a convent of very severe rules, and 
remarked, not without some surprise, in an humble and poor 
choir of the monastery, a picture of the most sublime and 
admirable talent. This picture represented the death of a 
monk. Rubens summoned his scholars, showed them the 
picture, and asked their opinion. All replied, that it was of 
exceeding genius. 

" Who can be the author of this work ? " asked Yandyk, 
the cherished pupil of Rubens. 

" There is a name at the bottom of the picture, but it has 
been carefully rubbed out," replied Van Thulden. 

Rubens begged the favour of an interview with the prior, 
and asked of the old monk the name of the artist, whose pro- 
duction he admired so much. 

" The painter is no longer of this world," replied the abbot. 

"Dead!" cried Rubens, "dead! And no one knows his 
name, no one ever hinted to me, no one told me, of his name, 
which should be immortal, — a name before which my own 
would have faded. And yet, my father," said the artist with 
a flush of pride, " I am Paul Rubens." 

At the sound of this name, the pale face of the prior was 
animated by singular warmth. His eyes flashed and he looked 
at Rubens with a strange and wild look— a faint glimmer of 
pride flashed across his face — but it lasted only a moment. 
The monk then looked down, crossed his arms, which for a 
moment he had raised to the heavens in an instant of 
enthusiasm. 

« The artist is not of this world," he repeated. 

tt jjis name, my father— his name, that I may let the whole 
world know it, that I may render unto him the glory which is 
due unto him." 

The monk shook in every limb ; a cold sweat burst out upon 
his body and tinged his wan cheeks ; his lips were compressed 
convulsively, like priests ready to reveal a mystery of which 
you know the secret. 

" His name, his name," cried Rubens. 

The monk shook his head. 

" Listen to me, my brother ; you have not understood my 
meaning. I said to you that the artist was not of this world : 
I did not say he was dead." 

" You say he lives," cried the artists in chorus. " Give 
forth his name." 

1 "He has renounced the world— he is in a cloister, he is a 
monk." 

"A monk, my father, a monk? Oh, tell me in what con- 
vent. He must come out of it. When God stamps a man 
with the seal of genius, this man should not be buried in 
obscurity. God gives^uch a man a sublime mission, and he 
must accomplish his destiny. Tell me in what cloister he is 
concealed, and I will tear him from it, telling him of the glory 
that awaits him. If he 'refuses, I will have him commanded 



by the Pope to return to the world and resume his brushes. 
The Pope loves me, my father, and the Pope will hearken to 
my words." 

" I will give up neither his name nor the cloister which has 
opened its shelter to him," replied the monk in a firm tone. 

"The Pope will command you," said Rubens, exasperated. 

" Listen to me," replied the monk, " listen to me, in the 
name of God. Do you think that this man, before leaving 
the world, before renouncing fortune and- glory, did not first 
struggle firmly against such a resolution? Think you, 
brother, that he must not have felt bitter (Receptions, bitter 
sorrow, before he became convinced that all was deception 
and vanity ? Let him then die in peace in that shelter he has 
found against the world and its sorrow. Your efforts, more- 
over, will be in vain — he will triumphantly reject your 
advances," he added, making the sign of the cross, "for God 
will continue to be his friend, God, who in his mercy has 
deigned to appear to him, and will not drive him from his 
presence." 

" But, father, he renounces immortality." 

" Immortality is nothing in presence of eternity." 

And the monk refused to carry on the conversation. 

Rubens went away with his pupils, silent and sad, and 
returned to Madrid. 

The prior went back to his cell, and kneeling down on the 
straw mat which served him as a bed, prayed fervently to 
God. 

Then he collected together his pencils, his colours, and his 
easel, which were scattered about his cell, and cast them, 
through the window into the river which flowed beneath. 
He gazed then a little while sadly at these objects as they 
floated away. 

When they had entirely disappeared, he kneeled down 
again, and prayed with excessive fervour. 

The author of the masterpiece was never known. 



GERARD DOUW. 

Gerajid Douw, the most feeling and expressive of Dutch 
genre painters, Durer excepted, was born at Leyden on the 
7th of April, 1613. His father, Janszoon Douw, was a 
glazier. Gerard, however, showed no inclination to follow 
that trade, but early manifested a taste for the fine arts. 
The father did not oppose his son's inclinations, but, on 
the contrary, did all in his power to encourage and strengthen 
them. When a mere child, Gerard Douw was placed with 
Bartholomew Dolendo, an engraver, with whom he remained 
for some few months, acquiring considerable skill in the 
art. He was then placed with Peter Rouwhorn, painter on 
glass, with whom he remained about two years more. At 
^the expiration of that period, such was the progress the 
young artist had made, that his master had little else to 
teach him, and accordingly, at fifteen years of age, Gerard 
Douw became the pupil of the celebrated Rembrandt. After 
three years of unremitting study under that master, Douw 
felt that he might release himself from the trammels of an in- 
structor, and dispense with all lessons, except those taught by 
nature herself. Accordingly, he left the studio of Rembrandt, 
and prepared to take his own independent position in the 
world of art. 

Portrait painting was the first style which engaged his 
attention ; but of this he soon tired. He found that it ex- 
acted too much of his versatile powers. Not only did it 
necessitate the trouble of taking accurate likenesses, but also 
of painting good pictures. He required more time, too, to 
perfect his works than many people who wished to engage his 
talents were disposed to give. Their patience was fairly 
exhausted before he had completed more than a mere sketch 
of their features. Such was the elaborate patience which he 
bestowed upon the effort to render every detail of his picture 
in the most perfect manner, that Descamps assures us, on 
one occasion, when Douw was engaged in painting the por- 



